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for Jamaica by the next mail, and that Dr. Seemann, a Vice-President 
of the Society, would accompany him and assist him in his investiga- 
tions of the subject. They should, therefore, have a doubly valuable 
report as to the real causes of the recent insurrection. 
The meeting then adjourned. 



February 20th, 1866. 
James Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., E.R.S.L., Pbesident, in the Chaie. 

The minutes of the former meeting were read and confirmed. 

The names of the new Fellows elected were announced as under : — 

Alexander Aria, Esq., 8, Randolph Road, Maida Hill; T. G. Wesley 
Bennett, Esq., 39, Moorgate Street, E.G.; Arthur B. Harris, Esq., 
M.D., Falmouth, Cornwall; Richard King, Esq., M.D., F.E.S., 17, 
Savile Row, Regent Street, W. ; James McCrevey, Esq., M.D., Assist- 
ant-Surgeon, 66th Regiment, Raglan Barracks, Devonport ; Fenwick 
T. Poole, Esq., 26, Lincoln's Inn Fields; Hugh R. Semper, Esq., 47, 
York Street, Portman Square. 

The following presents were announced to have been received, and 
the thanks of the Society were given to the donors : — 

Laycock, Mind and Brain ; Mayhew, London Labour and London 
Poor (extra volume) ; Winslow's Journal of Psychological Medicine ; 
Brierre de Boismont, Du Suicide ; Des Hallucinations ; Llbut, l'Amu- 
iette de Pascal ; Du Demon de Socrate ; Legon Clinique de MMecine 
mentale ; Prosper Lucas, L'heredite Naturelle ; Fabret, Des Maladies 
Mentales, or Mental Medicine ; Serres, Recherches sur l'Anatomie 
transcendante (with atlas) ; Journal of Mental Science (Dr. J. Hillier 
Blount, F.A.S.L.); Primer-Bey, Sur les origines Hongroises; R6sultats 
de craniometrie (the author); Covarriibias's Manifesto on the Affairs 
of Chile (Charles Blake, Esq.); Mcibius, Prof., Anniversary Address 
(the author) ; Konigliche sachsicher gesellschaft der Wissensohaften 
(the Society) ; Schriften der Koniglicher physikalisch-oconomische ge- 
sellschaft (the Society) ; P. A. F. Causen, Geodatische untersuchungen 
(the author). 

A Few Remarks on the JBunu Tribe of Central Africa. By T. Valen- 
tine Robins, F.A.S.L.; F.R.G.S., F.E.S.* 

The boy submitted for your inspection is a native of the Bunu 
country, which lies at about four days' journey from the British set- 
tlement of Lukoja on the Niger, and to the north-west of the conflu- 
ence in ten degrees north of the equator; he was redeemed from 
slavery by the late Dr. Baikie, who founded the settlement, and who 
died at Sierra Leone on his passage to England in 1864. The boy 
would cost 170,000 cowries, which is the currency there, and is equal 

* In illustration of this paper, a boy of the Bunu tribe, a collection of 
portraits, and numerous articles of manufacture were also exhibited. — Ed. 
J.A.S.L. 
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to .£7 of our money. He is very intelligent, speaks the Hausa, Nufi, 
Bunu, and Igbirra tongues fluently, and these are not acquired by 
tuition, but through their unsettled state of life, being frequently sold 
from one tribe to another. He is a fearless horse-rider, a keen- 
sighted guide whilst hunting in the jungle, a gentle nurse in sick- 
ness, and has proved a faithful honest servant to me during my resi- 
dence in Central Africa. I think that he is perhaps the first specimen 
of his tribe ever brought to England. His tribal marks are perhaps 
the Severe, in the interior at least, as far as I have seen, and are held 
in great esteem by themselves. The operation must cause great pain, 
and is generally done in infancy ; yet it is customary to mark boys 
and girls when purchased from another tribe. The operator, gene- 
rally the "town barber", cuts clean out from the face three long 
strips of flesh, extending from the crown towards the mouth, and one 
short line from the side of the nose across the cheek, touching the 
first perpendicular line, these are intermixed with fine lines placed at 
different angles ; the forehead is also marked with fine lines in the 
form of the letter X. After cutting out the flesh, the wound is filled 
in with country medicine or palm oil and soot, which causes the mark 
when healed to stand out in bold relief on the face. The Bunu are a 
quiet, inoffensive, intelligent, hard-working people ; the men are 
hunters, farmers, cloth-weavers, and workers in pottery, and have a 
better knowledge of horses and cattle than the generality of the tribes 
hereabouts ; they give the horses lubi in their drink once a day, which 
keeps them in splendid condition, but this is discontinued if the 
animal becomes sick. Lubi is brought from the dry bed of the lakes 
in the interior in large slabs, it tastes like saltpetre, and is commonly 
used medicinally by the people in their drink. The boys when very 
little are taught to mount the bare back of a half-tamed horse, and 
here they hold on with the tenacity of a monkey and the fearlessness of 
a hunter. Being quite naked, and the head shaved in a variety of 
styles, gives them a pleasing appearance. Some have the hair culti- 
vated in a ridge on the top running from the forehead down to the 
base of the skull ; others have one or several round patches of hair 
left, whilst many have none at all. Their weapons are the usual 
poisoned arrow, long spear and knife, which are very well made by 
native blacksmiths of country iron ; they weave excellent cloth from 
the thread spun by the women ; their clothes are dyed of a deep 
indigo by being steeped in a preparation of the leaf of the plant ; 
some are coloured red, but generally the red part of the garment is 
silk woven in a separate piece, and sewn to the cotton. These cloths 
are very cheap and durable. The women are modest and good-look- 
ing, very willing to work, and fond of gay colours ; their principal 
work is to sell the produce of the farm, besides their usual occupations 
of cooking, carrying water, and reeling cotton thread ; they are of a 
lively and cheerful temperament, and generally sing extempore songs 
whilst grinding corn — the white man, his saying and doings, his 
wealth, and kind treatment to them in giving them cloths and provi- 
sions often form the subject of the song, and when any witty allusion 
is made a general shout from all the grinders terminates the verse, 
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which is taken up by another until all try their powers at composi- 
tion. They carry heavy loads on their heads, and have the " pick- 
ins" tied on to their backs — these women seem to have more affec- 
tion than some others for their children ; yet I have never seen a 
woman kiss her child, and these endearments are perhaps not jDrac- 
tised from the knowledge that they may have to part with their chil- 
dren at any time ; and indeed, I have known women offer their children 
for sale, preferring that the wdiite man should purchase them before 
any other tribe, because they know from experience that they are 
better treated. The women and girls live in great fear of being kid- 
napped. One woman assured me that, when very young, she and a 
companion were going to fetch water, when some men kidnapped 
them and hurried them away in canoes down the Niger to the Ebo 
country to be sold to the cannibals ; she fortunately escajoed the test 
for good meat, which is beating the hands violently together until the 
victim nearly faints, and then thrusting them into hot water ; if the 
hands look red on being taken out of the water, that is a sign of 
good meat, and purchased accordingly, but if greyish looking the lucky 
wretch is refused. Now this woman, then a girl, being refused bj 
the cannibals, was sold to a Portuguese slave-dealer, who shipped her 
off in company with many others on board a vessel in the Bight of 
Benin, the vessel was captured by one of our cruisers and taken to 
Sierra Leone, where the poor wretches were liberated. This woman 
lived there many years, and after all, with her husband and child, 
managed to return as near to her own country as safety would permit. 
The Bunu people are both heathens and Mohammedans, and inter- 
marry with the Kakanda and Igbirra tribes, who are both a power- 
ful and warlike people. 

The President observed that the meeting were much obliged to 
Mr. Kobins for his communication, and for having taken the trouble 
to bring for their examination this Negro youth, and the various 
drawing's and other objects, and he was sure they would be anxious to 
return him their thanks. 

The thanks of the meeting were unanimously accorded. 

Mr. J. Meter Harris inquired whether the four African languages 
spoken by the boy were really different languages or merely dialects 
of the same language. For his own part he had found very slight 
differences in the languages of the tribes in the West of Africa. With 
resjsect to the lubi spoken of it was an article commonly used by the 
natives for a variety of purposes. The common manner of preparing 
it was by burning the leaves of the banana. He differed from Mr. 
Robins as to the use of indigo by the natives of Africa, for there was 
no real indigo in Africa. The material used for the blue dye was 
different from indigo. A chemist had been sent from this country 
for the purpose of procuring indigo from the substance used by the 
natives, but it was very different. With regard to the alleged cheap- 
ness of the manufactured articles, he also differed from Mr. Robins, 
for in the course of his African experience he had never found any 
article made by the natives so cheap as it could be supplied from Eng- 
land. As to the ajsparent want of affection of the women for their 
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children, it must be borne in mind that their signs of endearment are 
different from ours, and they do not understand kissing. It was 
natural that the women should have great affection for their children, 
every man has a dozen wives, and the children looked only to their 
mother for care and protection. With regard to the statement about 
cannibalism and the testing of a woman whether she was fit for food or 
not, he observed that though it was known that cannibalism existed 
among some of the African tribes, he never heard of a market for the 
sale of human flesh for the purpose of being eaten. He was inclined 
to think the test of slapping the hands had some other meaning, and 
that it had something to do with a test for supposed witchcraft. He 
inquired whether the Bunu tribe were accustomed to use bows and 
arrows, for his experience taught him to consider those tribes who used 
bows and arrows as more intelligent than those who did not. 

Mr. Bendyshe observed, that as it had been stated by Mr. Robins 
that the boy could speak English, and sing English songs, it was evi- 
dent that he was capable of learning different languages. 

Dr. Beigel said he should like to hear more particulars indicative 
of the intelligence of the boy. If it were proved that the boy was 
as intelligent as boys of his age usually are, then it would become a 
question who his father and his grandfather were, and whether there 
was any white blood in him. 

Mr. C. Carter Blake said he was glad that they had a live negro 
before them for the purpose of testing the correctness of the rash 
generalisations as to the equality of the negro and the white man. 
He believed the boy to be of a negroid race, and that he belonged to 
those tribes which were called Eoullahs on our maps. If they ex- 
amined the boy it would be found that he, in one respect at least, 
approached the character of inferior animals. Van der Hoeven was 
the first to arrive at the generalisation, from an examination of the 
hands of negroes, that the metacarpals are webbed to a greater degree 
than those of Europeans. The boy before them was an example of the 
correctness of that opinion, for it would be seen, on looking between his 
fingers, that they were more webbed than those of any white person 
present. Mr. Blake then directed attention to one of the portraits 
exhibited, in which a very young negro child was represented as 
gnawing a human femur bone, and commented on the improbability 
that a child so young could have {assessed teeth to obtain food in 
such a manner. 

Mr. Mackenzie remarked upon the receding lower jaw of the boy. 
Though the brow and face were well developed, he did not think he 
looked like a pure negro. 

Mr. Mill said he had seen boys in Africa like the one then present. 
He considered he belonged to the Houssa tribe, which was a pure 
negro tribe, so far as that tribe were concerned. He had seen one of 
them who was six feet two inches high. They inhabit a country, the 
chief town of which is the head centre of Mohammedanism, and where 
the archives of the town were written in Arabic. The age of the boy 
he supposed to be about fourteen years. 

Mr. Robins stated that the boy he believed was only ten years old. 
VOL, iv, i 
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Mr. Baines said that during a short stay at Sierra Leone he saw a 
great many varieties of the pure negro (Mandingos), who presented 
very different characteristics. Some of them were men of fine stature, 
with features as fine as the boy before them, and who were industrious 
and useful as sailors. 

The President remarked that it was generally admitted that be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen the negroes were nearly equal in 
mental capacity to the European, therefore it might be expected of 
the youth before them that he would show signs of intelligence. It 
might be doubted, however, whether he would be an exception to 
other negro boys whose intellects seemed to be developed after at- 
taining the age of fourteen. He should like to know whether there 
was any evidence of there being Arab blood in the boy's veins. 

Mr. Kobins, in replying to the remarks on his paper, said that the 
boy speaks four different tongues, the only one of which that was 
written was the Houssa. The languages were so different that those 
who belonged to one tribe could not understand either of the others. 
The lubi was brought to the Bnnu tribe in thick slabs, four of which 
make a load for a donkey. It was taken from lake Tchad and brought 
to the Houssa country. The mother of the boy was a convert to 
Christianity, and he believed her story about cannibalism. With 
respect to the blue dye, the plant from which it was procured was, he 
believed, the same as the indigo plant — at least it appeared to be the 
same. With respect to the father of the boy, he himself did not 
know who was his father. He was purchased by Dr. Baikie, and was 
not a Houssah boy. That tribe do not mark themselves, for they 
consider themselves above such practices. The boy was not more 
intelligent than other boys of his tribe. 

Mr. L. 0. Pike read a paper — On the Psychical Characteristics of 
the English People — which will appear at length in the Memoirs. 
He began by explaining that in this paper he dealt only with one 
branch of the evidence bearing upon the origin of the English, the 
whole of which evidence would be given in his work The English and 
their Origin. He adopted Professor Bain's division of psychical 
phenomena. He treated first of the muscular feelings and move- 
ments, the consideration of which led him to point out certain dif- 
ferences of will or energy in different peoples. He then passed on to 
the characteristic emotions of different nations, and from them to the 
different intellectual characteristics. He compared together four peo- 
ples, the ancient Britons, ancient Greeks, the modern Germans, and 
the English. The English character, he said, resembled the Greek 
character, and differed widely from that of the Germans. He gave 
evidence to show that the English deserve their reputation for love 
of athletic sports, and that the characteristic appeared to be in- 
herited from pre-Boman, not from German, ancestors. The chief 
emotional characteristic of the Germans, he believed to be wonder, 
which he traced in certain peculiarities of their language, in their 
literature, in the different branches of their art, and their science. 
The English did not appear to him to be equally prone to that 
emotion, or to have so great a love for it. They, on the contrary, 



